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like that you have no time to ask yourself whether you are happy. That may be true for Shaw and all ascetics, but for the ordinary man, who likes the fleshpots, it is a doctrine of early death. Personally, I would amend it to "doing the artistic and creative things you like," whether you be Michelangelo at work on some immortal masterpiece or a farmer ploughing a field.
But even then it would only be half an answer to the question: "What is the secret of happiness?" Mental bliss depends more upon companionship than environment, more upon the state of mind than upon living in the right place and circumstances. Once, in my travels, I did approach close to the physical reality of Shangri-la, and in this place I found a man who looked supremely happy.
It was where the Snowy Range of the Himalayas slashes across the sky in its awful grandeur, an Olympus of gleaming peaks and desolate valleys. I had ridden up the spiral road from Darjeeling to a monastery on the borders of Tibet. The lamasery was an ornate and ageless one-storied building. It consisted mainly of a large common room, with a curtain across the doorway. I drew the curtain back hesitantly, for there was no bell to ring or knocker to knock.
Then, abashed, I realised that I had intruded upon a meal. Bearded monks were sitting on their hunkers, eating with greasy fingers from common bowls. I was about to go, looking apologetic, when a lama with a straggling beard and a kind face came forward. His living quarters, on that bare stone floor, were the acme of discomfort, by Western standards; his "standard of living" the lowest that would keep life together. Yet, if his face meant anything, he was the happy man. When he grinned, his slant eyes disappeared in slits among the mass of fine wrinkles and four long yellow teeth stood out in grand isolation.
He posed for a picture, and when I diffidently offered him ten rupees, grinned more broadly than ever as he took it. Just ten rupees, it seemed, could increase his happiness in that intolerable, soapless loneliness. It was an enigma. Or was it the story of the happy beggar? I went back to Calcutta, the war and my worries, thinking how much I value the happy life. Bernard Shaw says that the secret is to be so busy doing the things youdying in hospital from his injuries. He thus emulated Goering and cheated allied justice.shed in 1945, to which I have also referred.  On the other hand
